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HE EXISTENCE of sorcery in contemporary Christian Philippine com- 

munities has been noted in recent Philippine studies,” but to my knowledge 
the subject only has been very briefly discussed in ethnological literature on the 
area. 

In Sibulan, the municipality where most of the field data for this paper were 
gathered, sorcery is practiced, and it is regarded as one among a number of causes 
of sickness and death. Sibulan is an agricultural municipality of more than 9,000 
persons in southeastern Negros, one of the Visayan islands of the central Philip- 


ines. 
P * * * 


SORCERY AND THE PERCEPTION OF ILLNESS 


Sibulan is not an area obsessed with sorcery. Many illnesses are regarded as 
only natural, biological malfunctions, due to such causes as change or irregularity 
in habits, or complications or relapses from previous ills. Numerous illnesses in 
this category have Visayan names. One also hears such terms as “malaria” or 
“TB,” but these are only borrowed labels, used appropriately or not, to designate 
syndromes that are almost never understood by the general public in terms of 
Western medical concepts. Most illnesses thought to have natural causes may be 
treated either by physicians or local healers, but people look to the latter to handle 
illnesses believed to be of supernatural provenance. If ailments do not respond to a 
physician’s care, frequently they are then felt by the patient to be supernatural. The 
causes of supernatural illnesses may be: ancestral spirits, who either because they 
feel neglected by their survivors or because they are too fond of their living de- 
scendants and try to maintain too close contact, bring sickness to their descendants; 
gaba, a kind of curse, not sent by anyone, but simply received as punishment for 
certain moral transgressions, especially disrespect for parents and other elders and 
abuse of natural resources; witchcraft, already mentioned earlier; actions of ing- 
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kantos unconnected with sorcery; and sorcery. Our interest here lies with factors 
involved in linking illnesses to sorcery. 

These factors must be examined in relation to the various roles of those view- 
ing the illness. It is possible that ascriptions of illness to sorcery by sorcerers, 
clients, victims, and other persons may in certain cases coincide, but because 
sorcery is covert, in other instances such interpretations may be mutually exclusive. 
At times, only the sorcerer, his client, and perhaps a few confidants may connect 
a specific illness with a ritual of the sorcerer; on other occasions, a man may fall 
ill, and he or others may impute this to sorcery when none was actually practiced 
against him. 

The importance of variant perspectives in sorcery cases is again shown in 
ethical judgments made about the victim. Such judgments are relative to the 
knowledge and needs of observers. We have previously discussed the theory that 
sorcery does not work against a man innocent in the pertinent case. This can be 
used as special moral justification by client and sorcerer. However, if the same 
principle is accepted in his case by the victim this means admission of guilt on his 
part. Such guilt may be felt, but from my observations, it is not expressed in 
overt behavior. Each informant who told me he had been victimized by sorcery 
traced this attack to a serious social disagreement, in which the informant was 
not culpable, and the enemy, who hired the sorcerer, was at fault. These interpre- 
tations reflect the fact that concepts of sorcery are elastic enough to permit the 
assumption on occasion that sorcery is a dangerous force not at all times subject 
to moral restraint (indicated not only by the attitudes of sorcery victims, but also 
by other data: for example, one sorcerer mentioned how another had mistakenly 
made an innocent woman sick; again, in power trials between sorcerers, apparently 
it is felt the issue is decided by prudence and virtuosity, rather than innocence). 
In Sibulan, the sorcerer gains by stressing the moral precision of his sorcery; 
the victim takes advantage of certain implicit cultural qualifications about this 
precision to defend his ego. As for more disinterested observers, if they think 
sorcery has been committed there is a strong tendency to believed the sorcerized 
person provoked the attack. Rumor about a sorcery case usually leads to specula- 
tion about the offense of the victim. However, such reactions by no means neces- 
sarily indicate approval of sorcery as proper punishment for the misdeed of the 
victim. 

In the case materials considered below, we will first discuss illnesses attributed 
to sorcery by sorcerers and clients, and then by victims. 

It has been noted that “If one grants the implicit assumptions, certain forms 
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of magic become self-validating.”® From the standpoint of sorcerer and client, 
in Sibulan this is most apparent in those types of sorcery considered in this paper, 
such as laga and sampal, in which the intended victim, perhaps a thief or vandal, 
may be unknown before sorcery is performed for vengeance. In such cases, once 
the sorcery ritual is done, the search for results by sorcerer and client can range 
freely until an appropriate victim is seen or heard alic::* The following is a case 
in point. 


A and an old friend of his from a nearby community on the island of Cebu were 
my informants. During the night of the annual fiesta in this community, A’s friend 
and his house guests had gone to bed late, and while they were asleep, a robber broke 
in and took a “Petromax” kerosene lamp, a revolver, and about 600 pesos belonging to 
one of the guests. The robber escaped undetected. Two days after the robbery, A ar- 
rived in the community in response to a request from his friend. Once there, A took 
a piece of the purse from which the money had been stolen, with the “fingerprints” 
of the thief on it, and used it in performing laga. Two days later, A took a bus to a 
town in northern Cebu where he has a first cousin. After arriving, A found out 
during a conversation with his cousin that a man suspected of being a thief was seri- 
ously ill in his house nearby. A went there, and he saw a “Petromax” lamp. He did 
not see a revolver, and he felt that the “money was all gone.” A described the symptoms 
of the sick man as “a swollen stomach and turning black all over.” Soon afterward, 
the man died, and both A and his friend assumed that this was the robber who had 
suffered the retribution of A’s sorcery. In talking about how he had found out who 
the victim was, A said he did not know why he had decided to go by bus to the town in 
north Cebu, but “it must have been God’s will.” 


This kind of opportunity for virtually random association between sorcery 
and victim is not possible when the sorcerer and client know who the intended 
victim is to be before the sorcery is done. Under such circumstances, the validity 
of sorcery is much more severely tested. This “empirical” strain on the system is 
offset by rationalizations for failure discussed earlier in the paper. Furthermore, 
apparently there are times when sorcery is practiced against someone identified in 
advance, and subsequently the victim does become ill. For example, an informant 
told me that a number of years before he had hired a sorcerer against a man who 
was threatening to dispossess him of land. According to the informant, three days 
after the sorcerer took the case, the marked man fell ill with stomach pains and 
hemorrhaging, and three days after that he died. 

In some cases when sorcery is practiced against someone who then becomes 
ill, there is a possibility that the health of the “victim” could have been unfavorably 
affected by his having information, prior to his illness, about the sorcery plot 


9 Rosenthal and Siegel, 1959, p. 156. 
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against him.’° While sorcery in Sibulan is supposedly secret, word of a threat 
may reach an intended victim, or one who believes he is, even if no sorcery is 
actually practiced against him. In some instances, such information presumably 
might lead to adverse psychosomatic results, a natural effect that could be attibuted 
to a supernatural cause. To illustrate the type of situation in which such a possi- 
bility arises, an informant heard that a man with whom he had difficulty over 
land had hired someone to sorcerize him. The informant said that shortly after 
this he began to have spells of “uneasiness,” and two weeks later he became ill 
with chills, fever, and headache. A malaria victim previously, he had not had an 
attack for twelve years. Now, with chills and fever again, he went to a physician 
who gave him an injection, after which he felt “even more uneasy.”** Finally, 
he visited a local healer who treated him with a special oil for supernatural ail- 
ments. The informant said that after this he “felt easier” right away, and follow- 
ing three days of treatment his symptoms disappeared. The medicine man diag- 
nosed the cause of illness as a combination of laga and paktol sorcery. 

Hostility, real or imagined, against a potential victim of sorcery may fore- 
shadow his illness, or may be looked upon as an explanation of the illness once 
the victim is stricken. In any case, suspicion of sorcery is always linked to concep- 
tions about social enmity incurred by the victim. In the diagnosis of sorcery 
illness, therefore, both physical and social symptoms are cues, and they interplay 
in what observers see. Relating these symptoms to sorcery is often a complex inter- 
communicative process involving the patient, native medical personnel, and other 
observers. This is illustrated in the case cited below, in which an extrordinary 
symptom of the patient was accommodated to traditional views by interpreting it 
as the bizarre product of a familiar form of sorcery: 


On Aug. 21, 1955, B began frequently to vomit, and her stomach felt very painful. 
She had stopped menstruating by this time. When vomiting and pain continued, she 
was taken to the Provincial Hospital, where she remained for two weeks, and was 
treated with injections and tablets. After two weeks, B felt no better, and while the 
hospital was reluctant to release her, she forced her husband to bring her home so she 
could get a medicine man. B’s brother went to a medicine man in Dumaguete, and when 
the medicine man heard about the case, he performed a tigi, a term applied to a num- 
ber of procedures used to get supernatural guidance in making decisions. In this tigi, 
the medicine man, in a fairly dark room, took a full glass of water, put a flat plate on 


10 For a medical interpretation of how individuals aware of sorcery threats or other forms 
of magical menace to themselves can suffer certain kinds of psychosomatic damage and death 
under such stress, see Cannon, 1942. 

11 This reflects the widespread belief that not only are physicians ineffective against supet- 
natural ailments, but their treatments may exacerbate such ailments. 
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top of it, inverted the glass, and placed another plate on top of it. Lighted candles 
were placed on either side of the glass. He then asked B’s brother to see if he could 
find the image of anyone in the glass. (This “projective test” is one of the ways of 
identifying the enemy of the victim in a sorcery case.) B’s brother looked in the glass 
and saw the face of a second cousin involved in a serious dispute over land ownership 
with B. (When I asked another informant who used this kind of tigi about the clarity 
of such images, he compared them to a photographic negative.) After the tigi, the 
medicine man visited B and said she had been “attacked by a supernatural idea.” He 
gave her some powder to be put in water and taken until the sickness was cured, and 
for more than a month she took the medicine, with her nausea and pain gradually 
subsiding. However, her abdomen was swelling, and she began to discharge blood 
vaginally. At this point, the patient secured another medicine man, who used a form 
of treatment called bulobulo, in which the practitioner blows through a bamboo tube 
into a glass of water held over the patient, and if the illness is supernatural, vegetable 
or animal matter appears in the water “extracted” from the patient. In this instance, 
a bumble bee, known as a barang insect, was found in the water. B’s abdomen con- 
tinued to swell, and finally it was assumed she was pregnant. On November 1, she felt 
she was having labor pains, and a local midwife was sent for. But after the midwife 
came, instead of having a child, the patient began to vaginally expel what was de- 
scribed by the midwife as clusters of “shiny eggs.” The midwife, who also was experi- 
enced in treating sorcery cases, believed that these were the eggs of the barang insect 
previously removed from the patient. These “eggs” were burned with oil specially 
prepared for treatment of supernatural illnesses. The patient continued to have slight 
bleeding for several months, but she finally felt completely recovered. Both she and 
her husband believe that the cousin whose image appeared in the glass hired the 
sorcerer responsible for B’s illness. B and this cousin no longer speak; if they meet, 
each spits after the other has passed. 

A physician with whom I later discussed B’s symptoms believed the patient may 
have suffered from hydatitiform mole.!? 


Certain physical symptoms are more likely to be blamed on sorcery than others. 
This is especially true of swelling, particularly abdominal enlargement, since three 
of the most important types of sorcery, barang, laga, and sampal, may produce 
this. A physician in Dumaguete observed that, on the basis of his experience in the 
area, among diseases involving abdominal swelling which might be attributed to 
sorcery were included: cancer of the liver or any abdominal tumor, portal cirrhosis, 

12 The following are excerpts from a description of hydatitiform mole in Lull and Kim- 
brough, 1953, pp. 265-266: ““Hydatitiform, hydropic or vesicular degeneration of the chorion con- 
stitutes a tumor of the fetal membranes characterized by proliferation and cystic degeneration 
of chorionic villi and an increase of the syncytium. The tumor resembles a bunch of grapes of 
irregular size and shape. . . . Three fairly common symptoms of mole are uterine bleeding, pain 
and excessive nausea and vomiting. . . . In the majority of cases the patient considers herself 


normally pregnant until she begins to have abnormal bleeding. The diagnosis is rarely made until 
the patient herself observes the passage of typical grapelike vesicles.” 
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ovarian cysts, and peritonitis. The mayor mentioned above, who was reported to 
have been a victim of sorcery, was treated by this physician who said the mayor had 
an advanced cancer of the liver, and finally grasping at any hope, went to a medi- 
cine man on the nearby island of Siquijor, famous for sorcery and miraculous 
healers, thereby giving credence to rumors about sorcery in his case. 

While swelling is probably the most important symptom of sorcery, it is by 
no means the only one, since various types of sorcery can engender bleeding, vomit- 
ing, fever, head and body pain, constriction, respiratory difficulties, and even novel 
symptoms such as those discussed in the case of B, and any of these conditions 
in itself may be sufficient to indicate sorcery. Furthermore, to give even greater 
flexibility to diagnosis, especially where the sorcerer is concerned, there are types 
of sorcery, not as well known as those already referred to, in which responsibility 
for the misfortune of the victim is turned completely over to an ingkanto, without 
direction as to specific ailments by the sorcerer, who simply requests the spirit 
to do his worst. If the ingkanto accepts this petition, an unpredictable illness or 
accident will befall the victim. 

With the symptoms of sorcery variable, and alternative explanations for illness 
available, social factors assume critical importance in the perception of sorcery 
illnesses. The causes of natural ailments are regarded as socially neutral, with no 
human or supernatural intelligence directed against the patient. Ancestor spirits 
and ingkantos, which can cause illness, are supernaturals, and with the exception 
of ingkantos involved in sorcery, are not ordinarily concerned with antagonisms 
between humans. The curse, gaba, now appears to be an infrequent explanation of 
illness in Sibulan; I only heard of one case, involving a mother and her unfilial son. 
Witches, another source of illness, appear in human guise, and can be involved in 
social disputes, with dangerous consequences to their protagonists. However, while 
sorcery is always the product of social hostility, this is not true of witchcraft, 
which is a more wanton power, and sometimes even brings sickness when this is 
not the intention of the witch. In Sibulan, witches are often anonymous, appearing 
in animal or monstrous form, or as strangers, who in chance encounters cause 
trouble. Only three known individuals were reported to me as witches, yet this was 
a question pursued actively in research. On the other hand, a total of eighteen 
reputed sorcerers and clients was mentioned, reflecting the greater extent to which 
specific social antagonisms are associated with sorcery. 


SORCERY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Thus far we have been considering social antagonisms in their immediate con- 
nection with the perception of sorcery illnesses. Now we want to broaden our view 
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and examine the pattern of these discords and their relation to problems of social 
control in the area. 

Of the twenty-two sorcery cases whose social causes were discussed with me, 
twelve involved disputes over land ownership or use; among the other ten, the 
issues were miscellaneous, including theft, vandalism, political competition, difh- 
culties of a shopkeeper with customers and suppliers, adultery, and a rejected suit 
in courtship. It is the land disputes which draw our attention here. 

The importance of land problems as a source of social stress has been empha- 
sized in studies of the Philippines.** When the United States took over control 
of the islands from Spain, it is estimated that 400,000 Filipino farmers were with- 
out land titles, records about titles which had been issued were incomplete, and 
land surveys supporting titles were not accurate.’** In Spencer’s view, neither the 
United States, nor the Philippine government since independence, has imple- 
mented an effective land policy in the islands.** At present, there are no titles for 
most farm lands in the Philippines.’® Occupation of land is usually validated by 
tax receipts, and increasingly occupation is regarded as the legal basis for land 
claims,** 

In Sibulan, there has been a cadastre; the government has had the land sur- 
veyed, claimed it, and now requires validation of individual claims before title is 
given. Yet many continue to “own” land, basing their claim only on possession, 
and the government permits this. Under these conditions, when land is sold, the 
transaction may be filed with the Register of Deeds of the province; it may be 
notarized without formal registration; or there simply may be a signed agreement 
between buyer and seller. In these circumstances, tenure claims at times are so 
complex and vague that fraud is encouraged. However, whether conscious decep- 
tion is involved or not, the informal or indefinite character of many claims is 
conducive to misunderstandings. 


This is illustrated in the previously discussed case of B, who felt she had been 
sorcerized because of a dispute with her second cousin, C, over land ownership. Accord- 
ing to B, the land in question was purchased by her father from two brothers who 
owned it jointly. One of the brothers signed a receipt for the transfer; the other, C’s 
father, did not. He was very ill at the time, and only asked part payment, with the 
understanding that the rest of the money would be used to finance his funeral, and his 
daughter and heir, C, then only three or four years old, would sign the receipt when 
she came of legal age. C’s father died the next year. B’s father paid for the funeral 


13 See for example Spencer, 1954, p. 112; Hart, 1954, p. 478. 
14 Pelzer, 1945, p. 89. 16 Cutshall, 1952, p. 36. 
15 Spencer, 1954, p. 120. 17 Spencer, 1954, p. 119. 
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of his cousin, but later when C reached legal age, she would not sign the receipt 
waiving her right to her father’s original share of the land. When I checked with C, 
she said she did not believe her father ever made an agreement with B’s father forfeit- 
ing her right to the land. 


If a serious disagreement arises over land, there is often reluctance to take 
the case to court because of the costs, and also, in some instances, due to the 
wariness of villagers about getting involved with the formal, impersonal legal 
institutions of the state.'® 

Even if a land case is taken to court, there is no assurance that the litigants will 
consider the matter settled after judgment is rendered. In two sorcery cases I 
knew of involving land disputes, the illness of the victim developed some time after 
the decision of the court. 


In her study of sorcery, Whiting investigated the importance of sorcery in 
societies with coordinate and superordinate social controls.*” In the former, there 
is no established individual or group authority to settle disputes or punish offend- 
ers, and retaliation by peers is the main means of social control; in the latter, cer- 
tain individuals are vested with the authority to settle disputes and enforce punish- 
ment.”? It was Whiting’s hypothesis that sorcery, as a practice associated with 
retaliation, was more likely to be important in societies with coordinate rather than 
superordinate social control.** In testing this hypothesis in fifty societies, Whiting 
found high coefficients of correlation between the importance of sorcery and 
coordinate controls, and the unimportance of sorcery and superordinate controls.” 

As an area where sorcery is significant and superordinate social controls exist, 
Sibulan may help illuminate exceptions to Whiting’s thesis. The problem requires 
a shift in emphasis from social structure to process. 

With reference to the land disputes which occupy us in this part of the paper, 
Sibulan, as part of a nation-state, is subject to formal legal controls over land 
problems. Yet, these controls are only partially effective, and they do not com- 
mand in many situations where in theory they should. Thus, while formally 
Sibulan is under superordinate authority, in practice conflicting interests over land 

18 On this point, comments in the study by Pal (1956, p. 424) of a Visayan community in 
Leyte are instructive: “In the concept of the barrio people, ‘leaders (partisan) are good if they 
put joints in the law in order to make it flexible; eyes to the law with which each person can be 
judged on his unique merits; ears to the law which will enable it to hear the cries of the wife and 
children of the person who is to be punished by the law; and a heart to the law which will enable 
it to feel the anxieties and sorrows of the persons who are castigated.’ In other words, they want 
the law to be ‘humanized’.” 


19 Whiting, 1950. 21 Idem, pp. 82-83. 
20 Idem, p. 82. 22 Idem, p. 87. 
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are freer from external institutionalized controls than might be expected, and in 
these disputes sorcery may be practiced or suspected. This indicates that if sorcery 
is an important instrument of coordinate social control,”° it also can be a signif- 
cant index of the inadequacy of superordinate control. 

In Sibulan, sorcery is associated with limitations of other mechanisms of social 
control besides those of the state. This is most apparent in the area of kinship. 
Land problems often involve inheritance disputes between relatives, and in these 
circumstances, kinship ties are sometimes placed under greater strain than they 
can withstand. Hart wrote that in the southern Negros community he studied 
land disputes “often rend the strong web of kinship,”* and in the “Dumaguete 
trade area,” which includes Sibulan, Polson and Pal found: “Many brothers and 
sisters who cannot agree on the division of their land inheritance prefer to lose 
their goodwill relationships rather than their small share of the inheritance.”*® 
In seven of the twelve sorcery cases involving land disputes mentioned in this study, 
the victim and client were said to have been relatives. 

In serious land disagreements where means of orderly social control are 
inoperative or ineffective, there may be open resort to force. During the period 
of this study, a man was in the provincial jail in Dumaguete for assault with intent 
to kill a neighbor in a land dispute; interestingly enough, the neighbor was said 
to have threatened to sorcerize the jailed man. However, while violence brings 
police action because of the state’s legal monopoly on the overt and direct use of 
force, the employment of covert and indirect force is another matter. In the words 
of an informant: “In land troubles, some people think it is a good idea to turn 
to that [sorcery ]—it eliminates the expense of a lawyer, and it eliminates your 
enemy. Then the only enemy you have is God.” 

Views such as this are more than exotic manifestations of a lingering folk tradi- 
tion; they also have contemporary sociopolitical significance, indicating, at the local 
level, limitations of the nation-state. 
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